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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 





Rights of Man: being an Answer to Mr Burke's Attack on the 
French Revolution. By Thomas Paine, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to Congress in the American War. (Useful Family Library, 
Vol. I.) Small 8vo. pp. 319. Brooks. 1830. 

{Second Notice.] 

Mr Burke’s writings against the social changes of his time were 

full of those assumptions which men naturally indulge in who 

address themselves to a party, and especially to a willing and 
powerful one. We have seen this habit flourishing in all its rank- 
ness in the latest pages of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ It has out- 

grown itself, and the scythe is mowing it down, to be burnt up as a 

mass of unprofitable weeds. A reader of the present day will be 

astonished to find what a use Mr Burke made of it, and what a fine 


magical field of delusion he would have been deprived of, could | 


his answerers at that time have stopped him with a “ Prove it,” 
and made him produce his samples of Jogic frem his rhetorical 
flowers. He talked away Jike one who had the argument to him- 
self. The new French speculations in government, which have 
now raised their heads again, amidst the respect of the world, and 
have shewn that they had sprung from the necessities of the age, 
he called “ paltry and blurred sheets of paper.” The patent of a 
lord of the bed-chamber’s nobility (once the object of his scorn) 
was a venerable document in the comparison. He quoted several 
pages of the ‘ Rights of Man’ in his ‘ Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs,” and pretended he had answered them sufficiently 
by saying that he should “ not attempt in the smallest degree to 
refute them.” Here they are, republished in 1830, and a thousand 
copies ordered in one town alone, while nobody reads Mr Burke's 
‘Appeal’ but us an obsolete piece of fine writing! His famous 
apostrophe in behalf of poor Marie Antoinette made a sensation 
among the fine gentlemen, whose sensibilities were to be moved 
only by something as fine as themselves, and who pitied the 
Queen, though they would have cared nothing for the woman: and 
in speaking of the unfortunate Louis XVI, on one occasion. he 
described him as snatching a bit of hasty sleep, a “ troubled 
melancholy repose.” Paine had a good word to say for Louis XVI, 
little as many who have heard him abused would suppose it; 
but what does he say of this confinement of Mr Burke’s pathos 
to the great? Take the following paragraph, as a specimen of 
how he could write as well as reason. Speaking of the orator’s 
attack on the French Revolution, he says,— 
_ “Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating reflec- 
tion, that I can find, throughout his book, has he bestowed on those 
Who lingered out the most wretched of lives, a life without hope 
in the most miserable of prisons. It is painful to behold a man 
employing his talents to corrupt himself. Nature has been kinder 
- — than he is to her. He is not affected by the reality 
bs \ a be agra. his et but by the showy resemblance of 
A ine’ bird ae ee e pities the plumage, but forgets 
g J ed to kiss the aristocratical hand that 
hath purloined him from himself, he degenerates into a composi- 
=~ of art, and the genuine soul of nature forsakes him. His 
ero or his heroine must be a tragedy victim expiring in show, and 
not the real prisoner of misery, sliding into death in the silence 
of a dungeon,’ ’ : 

There is such a mass of interesting matter in this thick little 
octavo volume, and the truth is that we are so ill able to do justice 
to @ work of the kind in two of these hasty notices, that we must 
content ourselves with extracting a few more striking passages, and 
giving them heads: We shall only add at present, that we heartily 
recommend the work to all honest readers, anxious to have the 
question of social advancement illustrated as much as possible in 
these most important times. What convinces their understanding, 





they will adopt; what perplexes it, they will endeavour to get 
cleared up: what will not bear the test of thought or enquiry, they 
will renounce. We are far from thinking that Paine saw as deeply 
into every question as he supposed; the reader will observe also, 
that he was over sanguine as to the immediate results of the First 
Revolution, and was not aware that a Second would be necessary. 
He does express a doubt however, now and then, as to the speedy 
completion of his hopes: he augurs justly, that change and im- 
provement once set going, would proceed in spite of obstacles ; and 
sure we are, that no flagrant mistake in government will be advo- 
cated by any independent understanding, after making itself ac- 
quainted with his pages. 


Riors.—‘ Excess and inequality of taxation, however disguised 
in the means, never fail to appear in their effects. As a great mass 
of the community are thrown thereby into poverty and discontent, 
they are constantly on the brink of commotion ; and, deprived, as 
they unfortunately are, of the means of information, are easily 
heated to outrage. Whatever the apparent cause of any riots may 
be, the real one is always want of happiness. It shews that some- 
thing is wrong in the system of government, that injures the felicity 
by which society is to be preserved. 

‘ But as fact is superior to reasoning, the instance of America 
presents itself to confirm these observations. If there is a country 
in the world where concord, according to common calculation, 
would be least expected, it is America. Made up, as it is, of people 
from different nations, accustomed to different forms and habits of 
government, speaking different languages, and more different in 
their modes of worship, it would appear that the union of such a 
people was impracticable; but by the simple operation of construct~ 
ing government on the principles of society and the rights of man, 
every difficulty retires, and all the parts are brought into cordial 
unison. There the poor are not oppressed, the rich are not privi- 
leged. Industry is not mortified by the splendid extravagance of a 
court rioting at its expense. Their taxes are few, because their 
government is just; and as there is nothing to render them 
wretched, there is nothing to engender riots and tumults. 

‘ A metaphysical man, like Mr Burke, would have tortured his 
invention to discover how such a people could be governed. He 
would have supposed that some must be managed by fraud, others 
by force, and all by some contrivance ; that genius must be hired 
to impose upon ignorance, and shew and parade to fascinate the 
vulgar. Lost in the abundance of his researches, he would have 
resolved and re-resolved, and finally overlooked the plain and easy 
road that lay directly before him. 

* One of the great advantages of the American Revolution has 
been, that it led to a discovery of the principles, and laid open the 
imposition of governments. All the revolutions till then had been 
worked within the atmosphere of a court, and never on the great 
floor of a nation. The parties were always of the class of cour- 
tiers; and whatever was their rage for reformation, they carefully 
preserved the fraud of the profession. 

‘ In all cases they took care to represent government as a thing 
made up of mysteries, which only themselves understood; and 
they hid from the understanding of the nation, the only thing 
that was beneficial to know, namely, “ that government is no- 
thing more than a national association acting on the principles of 
society.” ’ 

GovERNMENT.—* Governmeut is but now beginning to be known. 
Hitherto it has been the mere exercise of power, which forbad all 
effectual enquiry into rights, and grounded itself wholly on posses- 
sion. While the enemy of liberty was its judge, the progress of its 
principles must have been small indeed. 

‘ The constitutions of America, and also that of France, have 
either affixed a period for their revision, or laid down the mode by 
which improvements shall be made. It is perhaps impossible to 
establish anything that combines principles with opinions and prac- 
tice, which the progress of circumstances, through a length of years, 
will not in some measure derange, or render inconsistent; and, 
therefore, to prevent inconveniences accumulating, till they dis- 
courage reformations or provoke revolutions, it is best to provide 
the means of regulating them as they occur. The Rights of Man 
are the rights of all generations of men, and cannot be monopolized 
by any. That which is worth following, will be followed for the 
sake of its worth; and it is in this that its security lies, and not in 
any conditions with which it may be encumbered. When a man 
leaves property to his heirs, he does not connect it with an obliga- 
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tion that they shall accept it. Why then should we do otherwise 
with respect to constitutions ? 

* The best constitution that could now be devised, consistently 
with the condition of the present moment, may be far short of that 
excellence which a few years may afford. There is a morning of 
reason rising upon man on the subject of governments, that has 
not appeared before. As the barbarism of the present old govern- 
ments expires, the moral condition of nations with respect to each 
other will 
idea of considering his species as his enemy, because the accident 
of birth gave the individuals existence in countries distinguished by 
different names; and as constitutions have always some relation 
to external as well as to domestic circumstances, the means of be- 
nefitting by every change, foreign or domestic, should be a part of 
every constitution.....’ 

*‘ Government ought to be as much open to improvement as any- 
thing which appertains to man, instead of which it has been mono- 


lized from age to age, by the most ignorant and vicious of the | 


uman race. Need we any other proof of their wretched manage- 
ment, than the excess of debts and taxes with which every nation 
groans, and the quarrels into which they have precipitated the 
world? 

Reason and Force.—‘ When a nation changes its opinions 
and habits of thinking, it is no longer to be governed as 
before; but it would not only be wrong, but bad policy, to 
attempt by force what ought to be accomplished by reason. 
Rebellion consists in forcibly opposing the general will of a 
nation, whether by a party or by a government. There ought, 
therefore, to be in every nation a method of occasionally 
ascertaining the state of public opinion with respect to govern- 
ment. On this point the old government of France was supe- 
rior to the present government of England, because, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, recourse could be had to what was tien called 
the States-General. But in England there are no such occasional 
bodies ; and as to those who are now called representatives, a great 
part of them are mere machines of the court, placemen, and de- 
pendents. 


‘ I presume, thac though all the people of England pay taxes, not 


an hundredth part of them are electors, and the members of one of 


the houses of Parliament represeut nobody but themselves. There 


is, therefore, no power but the voluntary will of the people that has | 


a right to act in any matter respecting a general reform ; and by the 
same right that two persons can confer on such a subject, a thou- 
sand may. The object, in all such preliminary proceedings, is to 
find out what the general sense of a nation is, and to be governed 
> it. If it prefer a bad or defective government to a reform, or 
choose to pay ten times more taxes than there is occasion for, it 
has a right so to do; and so long as the majority do net impose 
conditions on the minority, different to what they impose on them- 
selves, though there may be much error, there is no injustice. 
Neither will the error continue long. Reason and discussion will 
soon bring things right, however wrong they may begin. By such a 
process no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor, in all countries, 
are naturally both peaceable and grateful in all reforms in which 
their interest and happiness is included. It is only by neglecting 
and rejecting them that they become tumultuous. 

‘The objects that now press on the public attention are, the 
French Revolution, and the prospect of a general revolution in go- 
vernments. Of all nations in Europe, there is none so much inte- 
rested in the French Revolution as England. Enemies for ages, 
and that at a vast expense, and without any national object, the 
opportunity now presents itself of amicably closing the scene, and 
joining their efforts to reform the rest of Europe. By doing this, 
they will not only prevent the further effusion of blood, and in- 
crease of taxes, but be in a condition of getting rid of a considera- 
ble part of their present burthens, as has been already stated. 
Long experience however has shewn, that reforms of this kind are 
not those which oid goveraments wish to promote; and therefore it 
is to nations, and not to such governments, that these matters 
present themselves. 


One would think that this last paragraph had been written at the 
present moment. The reason is, that the better spirit of the First 
French Revolution has survived and triumphed in the Second, and 
that the real time has arrived for furthering the most beneficial 


views of change and improvement, without odium, and without vio- | 


lence. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. — 


Passinc THE Time.—There is no saying shocks me so much as | 
that which I hear very often, “that a man does not know how to | 


pass his time.” It would have been ill spoken by Methusalem in 
the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life. . . . . If any man 


be so unlearned as to want entertainment of the little intervals of 


accidental solitude, which frequently occur in almost all conditions 
(except the very meanest of the people, who have business enough 
in the necessary provisions for life), it is truly a great shame both to 
his parents and to himself, for a very small portion of any ingenious 
art will stop up all those gaps of our time: either music, or paint- 
ing, or designing, or chemistry, or history, or gardening, or twenty 
oan things, will do it usefully and pleasantly. — Coley. 


be changed Man will not be brought up with the savage | 


Tue Tastes TurNED Upon ScanNpaL.—It should, methinks, be 
arule to suspect every one who insinuates anything against the 
reputation of another, of the vice with which they charge their 
neighbour; for it is very unlikely it should flow from the love of 
virtue. The resentment of the virtuous towards those who are 
fallen, is that of pity ; and that is best exerted in silence on the 
occasion. What then can be said to the numerous tales that pass 
to and fro in this town, to the disparagement of those who haye 
_ never offended their accusers? As for my part, I always wait with 
| patience, and never doubt of hearing in a little time for a trath, the 
| same guilt of any woman, which I find she reports of another,— 
| Steele’s Lover. 

LecistaTion oF Henry VIII.—The 37 H. VIII, c. 6, entitled 
|“ The Bill for burning of frames,” was passed, as its preamble 
shews, “for the better prevention of the cutting out of beasts’ 
tongues and heads, and damms of pools, motes, and stew-ponds; 
the cutting off the ears of his Majesty’s subjects and the heads of 
conduit-pipes; burning of mains and carts laden with coles and 
other goods ; the barking of apple-trees, and divers other like kinds 
of miserable offences, to the great displeasure of Almighty God and 
of the King’s Majesty, and the most evil and pernicious example 
that hath been seen in this realm.” 

CaprraL Punisuments.—When the rights of human nature are 
not respected, those of the citizen are gradually disregarded, Those 
eras are in history found fatal to liberty, in which cruel punish- 
ments have predominated. Lenity should be the guardian of mode. 
rate governments ; severe penalties, the instruments of despotism, 
may give a sudden check to the temporary evils, but they have a 
tendency to extend themselves to every class of crimes, and their 
frequency hardens the sentiments of the people. Une (oi rigou- 
reuse produit des crimes. The excess of the penalty flatters the 
imagination with the hope of impunity, and thus becomes an advo- 
| cate with the offender for the perpetration of the offence.—Princi- 
| ples of Penal Law 

No Accountinc For Taste.—When the Regency, in 1741, 
made an order to hang the murderer of Mr Penny in chains, they 
| inserted therein that “it was on the petition of the relations of the 
| deceased.””— State Trials, v. 10, p.39. So, the Roman law per- 
| mitted the murderer to remain on the gibbet after execution, as a 
comfortable sight to the surviving relatives of the deceased : 

“ Nec furtum feci, nec fugi, si mihi dicat 

Servus ; Habes pretium; loris non uteris, aio, 

Non hominem occidi: non pasces in cruce corvos.”—Hor. Ep. 
[The celebrated “ Caxton Gibbet” in Cambridgeshire remains to 
this day. He was executed fifty years ago, and on it was hung the 
body of a gentleman of distinction in those parts, who had been 
executed for a series of robberies on the Northern mails. He was 
hanged and gibbetted on the spot where his ultimate robbery was 
perpetrated ; and some one stole his body from the gibbet two days 
after the execution. The gibbet stands on an artificial eminence at 
the four cross roads leading to York, London, Cambridge, and St 
Neott’s.] 








Port anp CLaret.—I haye heard a very experienced vintner say 
that he had observed great difivrence between the tempers of his 
claret and port customers. The old age of the claret drinker is 
generally peevish and fretful ; that of him who uses port, calm— 
and at the worst dull. The blood of a claret drinker grows vine 
gar; that of your port man, mum. The effect of claret is to make 
men restless,—of port, to make them sleepy. But port, moderately 
used, hath all the good effects which can come from the best claret, 
and none of the ill effects which flow from the immoderate use of 
itselfi—Stecle’s Reader. 

Tittes.—Through all the vocabulary of Adam there is not such 
an animal asa Duke or a Count; neither can we connect any cer- 
tain ideas with the words. Whether they mean strength or weak- 
ness ; wisdom or folly; a child or a man; the rider or the horse; is 
all equivocal. What respect then can be paid to that which des- 
cribes nothing, and which means nothing? Imagination has given 
figure and character to centaurs and satyrs, down to all the fairy 
tribe: but ¢itles baffle even the powers of fancy, and are a chimeri- 
| cal nondescript.— Rights of Man. 





| Nokes tae Comentan—rue Liston or Crsper’s Time.—He 
| scarce ever made his first entrance in a play, but he was received 
with an involuntary applause, not of hands only,—for those may be 
| and have often been partially prostituted and bespoken,—but by a 
| general laughter, which the very sight of him provoked, and nature 
could not resist ; yet the louder the laugh, the graver was his look 
upon it; and sure the ridiculous solemnity of his features was 
enough to have set a whole bench of bishops into titter, could he 
have been honoured (may it be no offence to suppose it!) with 
| such grave and right reverend auditors. In the ludicrous distresses 
which by the laws of comedy folly is often involved in, he sunk 
into such a mixture of piteous pusillanimity, and a consternation 80 
ruefully ridiculous and inconsolable, that when he had shook you 
to a fatigue of laughter, it became a moot point whether you ought 
not to have pitied him. When he debated any matter by himself, 
he would shut up his mouth with a dumb studious pout, and roll 
his full eye into such a vacant amazement, sucn a palpable 1gno- 
rance of what to think of it, that his silent perplexity (which would 
sometimes hold him several minutes) gave your imagination as full 
content, as the most absurd thing he could say upon it.—Colley 
Cibler. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGIN AL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Davar Lanz.—The Brigand.—National Guard.—Masaniello. 
Covent Ganven.—As You Like It.—Hide and Seek.— Robert the Devil. 





Covent GARDEN. 


Miss Taytor did not do herself justice, when she made her first 
appearance in a ranting melodrama. We thought there was more 
in her intelligent and sensitive countenance than she makes out in 
the Carnival at Naples, The truth is, her forte lies on the side of 
enjoyment and comic grace, mixed indeed with as much of a serious | 
faculty as is necessary to complete it, but still leaning a good deal 

more to comedy than to tragedy. In tragedy she has been brought | 
up in too literal and peremptory a school, thinks it necessary to be | 
too vehement, and is apt to mistake verbal painting for distinctness 

of passion. We know not what she might have done in serious 





parts, had her sensibility received better direction. As far as we | 
have hitherto been enabled to judge in that respect, she is a striking | 
melodramatic actress, and nothing more. But we have now to hail 
her in a new and most desirable light,—as one who can act the 
charming females of SuaksPEARE, and who has restored Rosalind | 
to the stage. Her performance last night in 4s You Like It, rose | 
in merit as it proceeded, and delighted the house with that rare | 
union of grace, gaiety, and feeling, which the town had almost begun 
to despair of seeing again. 

Miss Taytor in this character is Miss Tree come back, with a_ 


with great good taste and effect, closing the stanzas well, without the 
loitering of a shake ; and was ardently encored in it. If we were 
asked out of many passages in the play, to select the one in which 
her delivery pleased us most, we should say that it was in the part 
where she asks Orlando if he will come to her cottage, and make 
love to her. 


Rosalind. I would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind, 
and come every day to my cot and woo me. 
; Orlando. Now, by the faith of my love, I will: tell me where 
it is. 

Rosalind. Go with me to it, and I will shew it you: and by the 
way, you shall tell me where in the forest you live. Will ye? 

Orlando. With all my heart, good youth. 

Rosalind. Nay, nay, you must call me Rosalind. 


All these passages marked in Italics were given with that perfect 
mixture of liveliness and love,—the voice melting, as the eyes 
urged the enquiry,—which marks the character of this heroine of 
SHAKSPEARE’s pastoral. 

How charming, by the way, are all SaaksPEARE’s loving heroines! 
and how perfectly has he hit that perfection of female fascination, 
which consists in the union of a good heart, a lively fancy, and a 
pleasurable temperament! How poor do the women of almost all 
other dramatic poets (which they intend to be attractive or sedu- 
cing) appear by the side of them! How unlovely their virtues, how 
vicious and unvoluptuous their love! What an extremity of re- 
moteness is there between the utmost license or most avowed passion 
in SHAKSPEARE, and that heartless animal character of Chloe with 
which FietcuEerR has embittered his sweet pastoral, the Faithful 

Shepherdess ! 

Mr Cuarces Kempte’s Orlando has been long and deservedly 

admired for its gallant bearing, and complete look of the character. 








greater spirit of enjoyment. In person, as well as everything else, | There are parts of it, too, very good on other accounts; though we 
she is a proper complete Rosalind, at least in all the more playful | think it generally deficientin warmth. Mr Keevey’s Touchstone is 
scenes. In the first scene or two, where she is more serious, we | the best we have seen since the days of Bannister. Fawcerr’s 
confess we did not look for what we found afterwards, though it was too cut and dry, and had little of the natural fool init; for in 
was all gracefully done. But the moment she put on the youth’s these characters of Fools there is always implied a mixture of imbe- 
attire, she was the genuine female of the poet's drama,—arch, grace- cility with their acuteness ; a want of will, in the midst of their pre- 
ful, various, full of faith in the goodness and delightfulness of her tensions to it. Fawcerr carried himself as if he ought not to have 
love, and taking a licence accordingly, in fancy and manner, which | married Audrey; Keevey as if he could not help himself, while he 
nothing but the better sort of love can render perfectly delightful. | joked her. Mrs Grsrs’s Audrey is an imitation of Miss Popr’s. 
Her person suited the graceful stripling; her voice has that sort of Mr Witson seemed disabled from doing justice to his songs by a 
richness in its ordinary tones, which seems to belong to a full heart ; | cold. 

her leg—we are loth to make cumparisons between ladies’ legs— | The Scenery of this piece is very beautiful. When we did not 
but if Miss Tree’s was perhaps the more perfectly taper and femi- like any actor who was speaking, we took a walk in it ; and found 


nine, Miss Taytor’s has a light smartness in it, not at all mascu- | 
line; her face we hold to be superior to Miss Tret’s; it has more | 
faith, earnestness, and good humour: Miss TREE’s was elegant, but 
there was a look of fastidiousness in the expression of the mouth: 
her highest grace was in her person and carriage: Miss TayLor’s 
face is of a longer kind, but not too long; there is something of a 
southern look in it, both as to the dark eyes and a certain pull for- | 
ward in the lower part of it,—fawn-like, appetissante—how shall we 
describe it ?—in short, more sensitive and enjouce than Miss Trex’s. 
When she talked, in the epilogue, of kissing those who had beards to | 
please her, you could take her more at her word; and it was more | 
decorous on that account. There was more pertinence in the speech. 
We know not whether Miss Tayior’s face would be pronounced | 
handsome off the stage. Perhaps it would be thought too pale, 
or too slender, or the mouth too large; or there might be 
some other objection which is none. But it is a very interest. | 
ing one, to our minds, on the stage. It has the best hand-| 





ourselves in the midst of glades and woods, “ and alleys leading 
inward far.” In one of the intervals between the acts, the orchestra 
gratified us by playing in a masterly manner, the sweet and apposite 
air of * Thou soft-flowing Avon.” Upon the whole, we have not 
had such a treat as this play, since we renewed our visits to the 
theatre. It is repeated on Saturday. eS 





The new comedy in preparation at Covent Garden is the pro- 
duction, we understand, of Mr Peake. 





MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE. 





TO THE TATLER. 
17th November, 1830. 


Sir,—I am at a loss to comprehend why coxcombry should be so 
busy in opposing the erection of a monument to SHAKsPEARE.— 
“ Oh,” say the disciples of this school, “ what folly !—a monument 
to Shakspeare—as if he had not raised for himself a monument 








Someness in it,—that of a power to be thoughtful with a propensity | ere perennius.” True, so far as the fact goes :—but it is for that 
to pleasure. We have seen Mrs Jorpon in this character, Mrs | very reason that a monument is desirable: not so strictly a monu- 
Henry Sippoys, Miss Tree, Miss Brunton, and twenty others. | ment of him, as of the age which so justly appreciates his glorious 
Mrs Jorpan, with her delightful voice, was cordial in it, and sang humanities, that its members cannot rest easy till they have been 
the cuckoo-song admirably, but wanted something of the gentlewo- instrumental in placing in the world’s eye some tangible tribute of 
man, Mrs Henry Sippons, with her fine eyes, was lady-like and their delight and admiration. They want to designate, by the finest 


: . , specimen of a beautiful art, the nineteenth century as an epoch 
romantic ; , sive: Miss Bru : : ‘ 
; Miss Tree very graceful and impressive ; Miss BrunTON when he that is “ not for an age, but for all’ time,” was so valued 


we forget, except that her manner was a good deal like Miss Cues- by his countrymen, that the abundance of the heart was shown by 
TRR: but we remember no Rosalind altogether, which we like so | a visible external homage of his greatness. Pray foster the design ; 
well as Miss Taytor’s. By the way, she sang the cuckoo-song | do your tattling share towards its accomplishment, and consider it 
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a virtue to have aided in raising such a memorial in this metropolis D 
as ee caiee ranthdliigadthinte Wahaus Sihaondie wich the THEATRE ROYA L, BAURY iL A NE. 


times we live in.” 





Yours truly, This Evening, the First Part of the Historical Play of 
AuiteR Non. KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 
[We quite agree with our Correspondent. The matter is, not : [By Smaxsrears).— 
that Shakspeare wants an addition to his glory, but that the | 4" Perey, — png oat ee Mrs C. JONES, 
world will be all the better the more they see and think of it. les. Mr VININC 7 “M 


Prince of Wales, Mr VINING, 


Douglas, Mr COOKE, 
We shall be most happy to do all we can in furtherance of the | Prince John, Miss CHIKINI, 








Worcester, Mt HAMMERTON 
design.] Hotspur, Mr WALLACK, ‘ 
Vernon, Mr YOUNGE, Sir Walter Blunt, Mr J. VINING, 
— Sir John Falstaff, Mr DOWTON, 
——— Westmoreland, Mr C, JONES, Northumberland, Mr THO) 
ON SEEING A BISHOP LEAVE HIS CARD AT THE [0 Poins, =» Mr He WALLACK) SON, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S. Gadshill, Mr FENTON, 


Peto, Mr YARNOLD, 
st Raia Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Francis, Mr ROSS, 


Ist Carrier, Mr HUGHES, 2nd Carrier, Mr TAYLEURE, 
Previous to the Play, P. De Winter’s Overture to ‘* Tamerlane.” 
After the Play, Spontini’s Overture to ‘* Ferdinand Cortez.” 


Ye anti-churchmen, cease your railing sinister : 
A bishop calls upon a fallen minister. 


‘ After which, (fifth time) a New Farce, called 
BISHOP (asidz), TURNING THE TABLES. 

Alas! I call, as stumbling bricklayers do; [Partly from the French, by Mr Poote.] 

I call, because I think I’m falling too. Miss Kuibbs, = Miss FAUCIT, 


Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Thoraton, Mr J. VINING. 


To conclude with (2d time) a New Dramatic Tale (in Two Acts), called 
THE CONSCRIPT ; 
[By Mr Barrymore. ] 
Te re Georgette (Wile of Frederic), Miss FAUCIT, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Two Correspondents who have written to us on the subject, are informed 
that all good contributions are welcome, whether serious or otherwise. 




















ERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. Fanchette, Miss CHIKINI, Madame Durand, Mrs BROAD. 
” - Philippe Debouche (the Veteran), Mr WEBSTER, 
q ; Frederic Debauche (his Son) Mr J. VINING, 
Surrey THeatre.—The Rover’s Bride—The Devil’s| Eugene (Frederic’s Infant Son), Miss MARY ANN MARSHAL | 
‘ enue Adolphe Durocher, Mr YOUNGE, Tonneau, Mr W. BENNETI, 
Walk.—Killing no Murder. | Jean Sanspeur, Mr COOPER, 
r Nt. is | Colonel Deville, Mr C, JONES Captain S: Leon, Mr COOKE, 
Cosurc Turatre.— Midas—Romance of the Coast— | petard, Mr SALTER, — Denon, Mr EATON, Cache, Mr FENTON, 
Witch of Derncleugh. Flicflac, Mr HONN ER, 
Grenadiers, Conscripts, Peasants, &c. 
TorrennuaM Srreet THeatre.—Lord of the Manor— In the wae of the Pleat, s mee Sectnee et. BALLET, 
Ks ‘ s omposed by irs . t \h, 
Don Giovanni—Master’s Rival. Principal Dancers—Monsieur GILBERT and Madlle. ROSALIE GUET, 
é . 7 Misses BARNETT and BASEKE, &c. 
Sapter’s Weis Tuearre.—The Foundling of the ied eunphnaie 
Forest—A Ballet—The Pilot. To-morrow, Hofer ; Turning the Tables; and Deaf as Post. 








‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 


|By Vaxsrucu]. 





This Evening, (5th time) the Nautical Burletta, called 





ry "J ry Tw TETCL ! Lady Townley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
I HE W A ER W tl CH . Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lady Wroughead, Mrs GIBBS, 
OR, THE SKIMMER OF THE SEA. Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON. 
Eudora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barbeuir, Miss M. GLOVER, Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE, Myrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaates, Mrs DALY. Lord T . tg Mrs nf BLE 
OWNE Cj < IE ‘ ; . .ord Townley, __ Mre. KEMBLE, 
ge oe mend eo ee ag gg a Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 
Sy Niu, Ss. 2 . ui “y 7c . . > ‘wre ° 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lient. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, mie een 
Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, Mr Morris, Tragsail, Mr Sanders, wales ". ae ag re ARD, 
Thomas Teller, Mr YATES, . “ount Basset, Me BAKER, es ee 
Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messrs, Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. Poundage, Mr ATKINS, Willams, Mr TURNOUR, 


James, Mr MEARS, Constable, Mr CRUMPTON. 
To which will be added, the new Burletta, called 


WRECK ASHORE; 


Previous to the Play, the Overture to ¢ L’Alcade dela Véga,’ by Ouslow. 
After the Play, Beethoven’s Overture to the * Men of Prometheus.’ 











[By Mr Buckstone). After ene aun ety called 
Act I.—Winrer. o . SEEK. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LA WRENCE. 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, | Merton, Mr DURUSET, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Moses, Mr KEELEY. 
ogg? Pe ‘mite, wae ge de NT. | To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 
Starling, JCKS VE, Jilliam, MORDAU? ‘yy Py Wh ‘TT Q T 
Pee, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, | BLA hag ight = oe SAN. 
i ylor, I ( 5 ieut. ssscang. MrC >) J. | : ny A - W. JEnroup}. 
Hiram Taylor yong wane, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN The Overture and Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, adapted by Blewett. | 
A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Act Il.—Summer. Dolly Maytlower, Mrs J. HUGHES. : 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Me F. SUTTON, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, M r BLANC HARD. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr PrURNOUR, 
Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, Marmadoke, Mr J. REEVE, ihn Goatbrain, Mr MEADOWS, : we 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. | William, (with an introduced Sous) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
7 | Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing ** Biack-Fyed Susan,” 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, called. Plioughshare, (a Rustie) Mr MEARS, 
THE QUADRUPEDS, A Doubie Llornpipe by Mr T. P. Cocke and Mrs Vedy. 
Dorothea, Miss DALY, Tindarella, Miss STALLARD, To morrow, The Carnival of Naples ; Hide and Seek ; and John of Paris. 
Mopperella, Mrs DALY, Blousedora, Miss BARNETT. ne ee a ce ests “> 
Abrahamides, with lmitations, and the celebrated Parody of ** Heavy | published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
‘ Ww et, Mr J. REEV E, a 7 parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
B apg ~ anne rH, B hen eg gg OM J. CHApPEL, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; a 
ernardo, Bit Of “IS, artholomeus, Mr Vv. sDOTL ETN, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door po 
_Isaacos, Mr CHAPMAN, Humphriminos, Mr MORRIS, — Fladong’s Hotel ; at Enens’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
Christophorides, Mr WILSON, Timothens, Mr J, SHAW, sellers and Newsmen. . 
Pucker, MrS. SMITH. 








¢. and W. Reyngut, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 








